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We won't keep you guessing any longer. 


It’s the girl on the right. Look closely, and you'll see a scarcely detectible tiny 
air conduction tube to her ear, where we deliberately pulled her hair back. 

You see no clumsy proportions, no queerly placed knobs — simply a pair of 
exquisitely designed slim eyeglasses. 


Introducing the lightest, slimmest, yet most 
effective hearing glasses ever by auddivox 


SPECIFICATIONS SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ R. C. coupled circuit with maximum temperature control. FULLY TROPICALIZED with unique moisture seal construction. Metal 
@ Tenite and aluminum case. receiver nipple. Ear section may be shaped with mild heat. 

@ Four matched transistors. , 

© Volume control. INSTANTANEOUS SWITCH to senting or sun glasses. 

@ Separate on-and-off switch. TEMPLE TIPS are precut and prehinged. 

© High efficiency magnetic reluctance microphone. HANDSOMELY ENGRAVED fashion plate ornamental trim may be added 


@ Mink, black or slate temples. j il ink late. 
Weighs only 6/10 of an ounce (18 grams). the geld, 


© Operating voltage 1.3 volts type 675 Battery. 

© Battery drain 1.9-2.2 MA. approx. 75-90 hours. 

© 117-120 db. output saturation level. Au d i VOX 

@ Maximum harmonic distortion less than 5% at 1000 cps. 

© 350-3750 cps response (20db. off highest peak). HEARING AIDS 
Licensed under patents of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, Western Electric Com 
pany. Inc., and Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc 

For further information write AUDIVOX, INC., 


123 Worcester St., Boston 18, KEnmore 6-6207 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40. 

Second class postage paid at Baltimore, Md. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1919, authorized January 22, 1932. 

Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md 

Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. 0 
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Est. 1875 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, ages 
3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII High School 1-4, Academic- 
Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School provides speech, 
speech reading and auricular programs combining residential-day school and 
home environment plus emphasis on a religious program, to develop deaf 
pupils to become “all He or She is Capable of Being.” 


Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, is located 
in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the City of Rome— 
“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter Wonderland,” and a place 
where “there is time for living.” 

The program for the School is oral. “The children are well behaved, 
normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly and home- 
like.” 


We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with our 
salary schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope that some 
more good teachers in the profession may decide they would like to come 
to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, as vacancies occur and teachers retire. Our school year consists of 
180 days, including days of teachers’ meeting. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


B.A. Schedule M.A. Schedule M.A, Schedule 
$520 Maximum 


B.A. Schedule 
Maximum 


6100 All increments beyond step 
6300 eight are on merit basis— 
promotional. 


In addition noon luncheon is furnished. 
PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 


The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on August 3, 
1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (Information service of 
the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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Molmont 
Books 


READING MATERIAL 


Low Reading Levels and High Interest Levels are care- 
fully integrated with broad concepts. 


Clear readable type and generous margins make the 
text inviting. 


Subject matter, for the most part, supplements the 
school program. Entertaining treatment induces chil- 
dren to acquire increased knowledge of many subjects. 


Illustrations are intriguing and informative. 
The contemporary scene and its activities are intensely 
fascinating to children. In the main, Melmont books 


present facts from the world of reality in a manner to 
make it fun for the child to LOOK, READ and LEARN. 


60 DAY PREVUE PURCHASE PLAN. Order books for examination without risk. 
Look before you buy. 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED as to content and manufacture. 


FREE! Social Studies and Science Curriculum Guides and Complete 
6s Catalog upon request. 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC, 


' JACKSON BLVD. & RACINE AVE. e CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Setting type 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
‘ei — of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 

ring aid. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 32 semester hours work qualifies one 


@s an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 


Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series I! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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BETTER SCHOOLS throughout the World 
use WARREN PATENTED GATED COMPRESSION 
AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNIT 


The New Warren W-1 is a marvel of engi- 
neering, developed and perfected by audio 
specialists with years of experience in the 
auditory training field. 

The W-1 offers completely new standards of 
HIGH POWER OUTPUT with EXTREMELY LOW 
DISTORTION. PENETRATION, DENSITY ond 
CONFIGURATION OF SPEECH is unparalleled 
in a wearable auditory training unit. The 
student using a W-1 naturally developes a 
high degree of RETENTION. 

The Warren W-1 actually contains THREE SEP- 
ARATE MODES OF OPERATION — Either of 
which can be selected at the flip of a switch. 
In one switch position the student is automat- 
ically ‘tuned in” to the FREE FIELD MAGNETIC 
LOOP CHANNEL of his particular classroom. A 
second switch position shifts the W-1 over to 
a second MAGNETIC LOOP CHANNEL such as 
might be used in an auditorium, assembly hall 
or other group meeting place. In the third 
position, the W-1 operates as an independent 
unit for personal instruction of the student 


through its regular microphone input channel. 
Used in this manner, the W-1 provides a nat- 
ural transition to the student's later use of a 
regular type hearing aid. 

The Warren W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS in a 


revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion 
circuit and is easily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 

A specially designed LINEAR VOLUME CON- 
TROL adjusts the output level smoothly, with 
NO PEAKS—NO SURGES—and NO INTERNAL 
NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self-contained, 
long life MERCURY CELLS of a STANDARD 
TYPE, easily replaced when exhausted. 
Provisions are made for use of either SPECIAL 
MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the W-1 is used 
outside the classroom—or WARREN DYNAMIC 
HEADPHONES when used in the auditory 
training classroom. 
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“FREE FIELD” MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expande’ 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 
WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now — The student is completely freed of his 
desk, of interconnecting cables, control boxes, 
etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any 
part of the classroom without missing a single 
syllable of the training program. THE WAR- 
REN MODEL W-1 with either miniature re- 
ceivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES 
plugged-in, is the only equipment the student 
needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well 
known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a 
NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This com- 
bination feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the class- 
room thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STU- 
DENTS to receive the training program. Any 
number of classrooms can be set up with no 
interference from adjacent classroom channels. 
The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for 
© common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 
The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM has revolu- 
tionized the field because it’s many advantages 
MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER — THE 
LEARNING FASTER. We will gladly acquaint 
you with full details on this “YEARS AHEAD” 
equipment. 


Jay L Warren, inc. 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. - CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hlard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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A HELPFUL CHECK LIST OF BOOKS 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


[] Dominick A. Barbara—THE ART 


OF LISTENING. Pub. °58, 208 pp., 
1 il., $5.50 


[_] Dominick A. Barbara — YOUR 


SPEECH REVEALS YOUR PER- 
SONALITY. Pub. °59, 190 pp., 
$5.50 

Dominick A. Barbara—PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC 
ASPECTS OF SPEECH AND 
HEARING. Pub. °60, 756 pp., 
$19.50 

Carl H. Delacato—THE TREAT- 
MENT AND PREVENTION OF 
READING PROBLEMS: A Neuro- 
Psychological Approach. Pub. °59, 
136 pp., 13 il., $4.50 

Charles F. Diehl—A COMPENDI- 
UM OF RESEARCH AND THE. 
ORY ON STUTTERING. Pub. 
°58, 344 p. (Amer. Lec. Otolaryngol- 
ogy), $9.75 

E. Lloyd DuBrul — EVOLUTION 
OF THE SPEECH APPARATUS. 
Pub. *58, 116 pp., 44 il. (Amer. Lec. 
Anatomy), $4.75 

Irene R. Ewing and Alex W. G. 
Ewing—NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN. Pub. 
°58, 158 pp., 7 charts, $4.75 

Steven Getz — ENVIRONMENT 
AND THE DEAF CHILD (2nd 
Ptg.). Pub. °56, 188 pp., $3.75 
Knud Hermann—READING DIS- 
ABILITY: A Medical Study of 
Word-Blindness and Related Handi- 
caps. Pub. ’59, 184 pp., 31 il., $5.50 
Richard A. Hoops—SPEECH SCI- 
ENCE: Acoustics in Speech. Pub. 
60, 148 pp., 44 il., $4.75 


O 
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John A. 


Morris Val Jones—BABY TALK. 
Pub. 60, 104 pp., 9 il., $4.50 


Morris Val Jones—SPEECH COR- 
RECTION AT HOME. Pub. ’57, 
160 pp., 52 il., $4.75 


Merlin J. Mecham, Martin J. Berko, 
and Frances G. Berko—SPEECH 
THERAPY IN CEREBRAL PAL- 
SY. Pub. 60, 320 pp., 71 il. (Amer. 
Lec. Speech and Hearing), $10.00 


Helmer R. Myklebust — YOUR 
DEAF CHILD: A Guide for Par- 
ents (3rd Ptg.). Pub. ’60, 132 pp., 
17 il. (Amer. Lec. Otolaryngology), 
$4.50 


William H. Olin—CLEFT LIP AND 
PALATE REHABILITATION. 
Pub. *60, 204 pp., 272 il., $9.00 


Morris P. Pollock and Miriam S. 
Pollock—_THE CLOWN FAMILY 
SPEECH BOOK (We Want Toto! ). 
Pub. 60, 168 pp. (8% x 11), 184 
il., $6.50 


Morris P. Pollock and Miriam S. 
Pollock—THE CLOWN FAMILY 
SPEECH WORKBOOK (We Want 
Toto!). Pub. 40 pp. x 11), 
167 il., $1.50 


Michel Portmann and Claudine Port- 
mann — CLINICAL AUDIOME. 
TRY. Pub. ’61, 384 pp., 147 il. 


Delwyn G. Schubert — THE DOC. 
TOR EYES THE POOR READ- 
ER. Pub. °57, 116 pp., $3.75 


Victoreen — HEARING 
ENHANCEMENT. Pub. 60, 200 
pp., 56 il., $7.50 


CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


Springfield ¢ Illinois 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE UEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, saainipediiiele of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


in twenty or more languages. 


Officers, Boards and Committees 


OFFICERS 


Grorce T. Pratt 
President 


Mrs. HELEN Scuick LANE 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


June MILLER 
Secretary 


HILieary F. Hoskinson 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 


Harovp Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 


Mrs. Isapet VALLE BRooKINGs 
Washington, D. C. 

Haroip C. Case 
President, Boston University 


Lzonarp M. ELst, 
President, Gallaudet College 


Sin ALex. W. G. Ewinc 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Mrs. MariAN BELL FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Mrs. BELL GROSVENOR 
Washington, D. C. 


Joun Epcar Hoover 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 


HELEN KELLER 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 


JAMES D. ZELLERBACH 


Chairman of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1958-1962 
rin., Joseph Institut 
the Univ. City, Mo. 
H. LaTHAM Brevunic 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOsePHINE CARR 


Super., Speech and Hearing, 
New York School, White Plains 


Sam B. CRAIG 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 

Jerome F. DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn. 


JuNE MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 
for the Deaf 

CLARENCE D. O'CONNOR 
Supt., Lexington School 
for the Deaf 

Georce T. PRatt 
Prin., Clarke School 


Mrs. ExvizABeTH V. SCOTT 
Florida School for the Deaf 


1960-1964 


Ropert H. 
President, Parents’ Section 


NATHAN P. Harris 
Prin., Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf 
HILLeaRY F, HOskINsSON 
Asst. Treasurer, National 
Geographic Society 
Mrs. Liti1AN GROSVENOR JONES 
Washington, D. C. 
JACQUELINE KEASTER 
Chief Audiologist, Children’s 
Hospital Society of Los Angeles 
Mrs. HELEN ScHick LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 
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Birthday Message 


NE hundred and fourteen years ago this month, Alexander Graham Bell was 

born in Scotland. Fortunately for generations of American deaf youngsters 

to come, his famliy migrated to Canada when he was a young man. From 

Canada Dr. Bell came to Boston, and there developed his life-long interest in 

the education of deaf children. His influence on the education of the deaf in 
this country has been profound and continuing. 

Although his inventions were to bring him lasting international fame, work 
with the deaf was Dr. Bell’s most compelling interest. He had lofty goals for 
the association which he founded and which today bears his name. As “The 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf” its primary objec- 
tive was that “no deaf child in America shall be allowed to grow up ‘deaf and 
dumb’ or ‘mute’ without earnest and persistent efforts having been made to 
teach him to speak and to read the lips.” To this end all other activities of the 
Association are subordinate. 

Re-reading the writings of Dr. Bell on the anniversary of his birth, the reader 
is struck by the timeliness of his ideas today, and how he anticipated in the early 
years of this century events which have recently taken place. In a talk given 
before the Alexander Graham Bell Club of the Telephone Pioneers of America 
last December, his granddaughter, Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Jones, eloquently 
described some of her grandfather's hopes for deaf childen. An excerpt is 


printed below. 


Many years ago Alexander Graham 
Bell saw the need for a strong and inde- 
pendent organization to promote speech 
for the deaf. The reason for this need 
was because an older method of teaching 
the deaf by signs and finger spelling 
was deeply entrenched in this country. 
Originally this silent method was the 
only way known of instructing the deaf. 
As so often happens, not only in educa- 
tion but in other fields as well, the pro- 
ponents of the established method, both 
teachers and the deaf themselves, strong- 
ly resisted introduction of the new ideas. 
Another reason, as valid then as it is to- 
day, was that both teachers and parents 
of deaf children are often isolated from 
contact with others who are faced with 
similar challenges. A child may become 
deaf in a community where there is no 
school or any facility for the deaf and 
the parents don’t know what to do or to 
whom they may turn. Grandfather also 
wanted new teaching techniques, new 
ways of teaching speech and lipreading 


to be made available to teachers through- 
out the country as quickly as possible. 
When a teacher, for instance in Wis- 
consin, would develop some helpful way 
of teaching language, and another in 
California might come upon some new 
technique for classroom instruction, he 
saw the necessity of vetting this imme- 
diately to teachers in every school. 
Grandfather was convinced that the 
greatest progress in education of the 
deaf would come at the instigation of 
parents who would demand the best for 
their children. His dream was to estab- 
lish a national parents’ association where 
widely separated groups of parents 
would exchange information and work 
towards a common goal. He traveled 
widely and personally talked to many 
groups of parents, but it was only four 
years ago that the parents’ organization 
came into being. There are already 45 


*(Ed. note—now 50.) 
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Annual Meeting, Board of Directors 


January 27-28, 1961 


NDETERRED by the blizzard which 

enveloped Washington and closed 
airports in many other parts of the 
country as well, most members of the 
Boards of Directors of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
attended the annual board meeting Jan- 
uary 27-28, 1961. 

Those present were: 

Regular Board—H. Latham Breunig, 
Josephine Carr, Sam Craig, Robert H. 
Cole, Capt. Jerome F. Donovan, Nathan 
P. Harris, Hilleary F. Hoskinson, Mrs. 
Lilian Grosvenor Jones, Jacqueline 
Keaster, Helen S. Lane, June Miller, 
Mary E. Numbers, George T. Pratt, Mrs. 
Elizabeth V. Scott. 

Auxiliary Board — Mrs. George L. 
Bell, Dr. Eldon Eagles, J. H. Galloway, 
Mildred Groht, Hattie Harrell, Alice A. 
Kent, Mrs. George G. Lamb, Josephine 
Prall, Alice Streng, Elizabeth Titsworth. 

Honorary Board—Justice Harold Hitz 
Burton and Leonard M. Elstad. 

No members of the Advisory Board 
attended. 

The Board returned to office all those 
who have served during the past year. 
They are: Dr. George T. Pratt, presi- 
dent; Dr. Helen Schick Lane, first vice 
president; Mrs. Spencer Tracy, second 
vice president; Dr. June Miller, secre- 
tary, and Hilleary Hoskinson, treasurer. 

Membership on the Auxiliary, Ad- 
visory and Honorary Boards remains 
the same, with the addition of one per- 
son to the Auxiliary Board. Named to 
this position was Mrs. Harold Greenberg 
of Bethesda, Md. Mrs. Greenberg is the 
mother of a deaf child, and has done 
volunteer work at the Association head- 
quarters over a period of years. 

Board members paid tribute to the 
memory of three outstanding educators 
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of the deaf who died during the past 
year by observing a moment of silence 
and by resolution, printed in full else- 
where in this issue. Honored were Mar- 
tha E. Bruhn, Dr. A. C. Manning and 
Mary New. 

Reports of the treasurer and of the 
Finance Committee indicated that the 
financial affairs of the Association were 
in a satisfactory condition at the end 
of 1960, but that income had exceeded 
expenditures by less than $800. The in- 
come picture was improved during the 
past few months by an interest-free loan 
of $1000 for publishing from P.S. #47, 
New York, and by a legacy of $1000 
from the estate of Ida Becker, life mem- 
ber of the Association. A deficit budget 
was approved for 1961. 

Association meetings were scheduled 
as follows: Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., Re- 
gional, Oct. 27-28, 1961; Summer Meet- 
ing, Detroit, June 24-29, 1962. It was 
also decided that the Association will 
hold a regional meeting in conjunction 
with the international meeting of educa- 
tors of the deaf to be held on the campus 
of Gallaudet College in 1963. Host of 
the meeting will be the Council on Ed- 
ucation of the Deaf. Co-Chairmen are 
Dr. Elstad and Dr. S. Richard Silver- 
man. 

Mr. Cole, president of the Parents’ 
Section, and Dr. Lane, chairman of the 
Parents’ Committee, reported fully on 
activities of the rapidly growing national 
Parents’ Section. Because of the increas- 
ing activity and service required by the 
afhliated parents’ groups, the board 
voted to add another half-time member 
to the present headquarters staff. The 
Section also won approval for a plan to 
arrange a benefit for the purpose of 
raising funds for work with parents. 
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Resolutions adopted by the Board of Directors of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, Inc., at the Annual Meeting of the Boards of Directors, 
January 28, 1961. 


WHEREAS, Martha E. Bruhn for many years strengthened and con- 
firmed the fact that hearing impaired persons can learn to comprehend 
language by acquiring skill in the art of lip-reading; through her writ- 
ings, translations, and dissemination of lip-reading materials; through 
giving unstintingly of her time in training new teachers to use her 
methods of teaching lip-reading and through teaching lip-reading to 
hearing impaired persons, and 

WHEREAS, through her own skill in lip-reading; and through her dy- 
namic and lovable personality she served as an inspiring example for 
countless other hard of hearing persons, and 

WHEREAS, as a member of the advisory board of the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association for the Deaf, and a long time member of this 
organization she strengthened the grass roots of the organization’s 
reason for being,—the oral education of deaf persons, be it 
RESOLVED, that the Boards of the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion express their deep appreciation for the invaluable contributions 
her life has brought into the lives of others. Her influence will continue 
to enrich the lives of all who seek to master the skill of lip-reading. 


WHEREAS, Dr. A. C. Manning, former superintendent of the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf for many years 
and a member of the Honorary Board at the time of his death, and 
WHEREAS, he served 42 years as a friend, counsellor, and teacher of 
deaf children in his home state of Georgia, at the Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf and at the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
where he completed 25 years as superintendent in 1946, and 
WHEREAS, he served as principal of the lip-reading school for deaf- 
ened service men at Cape May, New Jersey, after World War I, be it 
RESOLVED that the Boards of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
express their appreciation for a life of completely devoted service to 
hearing impaired persons. 


ow 


WHEREAS, Mary C. New devoted more than forty years of her life to 
helping the deaf, and 

WHEREAS, she taught at the Florida School, the Alabama School, the 
Rhode Island School and the Rochester School, and served as super- 
vising teacher and assistant principal of the Lexington School, and 
WHEREAS, she aided many teachers of the deaf through her lectures 
in summer schools, writings and lecture activities, and 

WHEREAS, she made a great contribution to the introduction of nurs- 
ery school programs for young deaf children and acted as consultant 
to the John Tracy Clinic, let it be 

RESOLVED, that the Boards of the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion express their appreciation for her life of instructing service to the 
deaf and devoted thought for their welfare. 
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SUMMER 
COURSES in 


SPEECH 
and HEARING 


HE information on summer courses in the fields of hearing and speech included 

in the chart and the following notes is compiled from data submitted since 

January 1 to the Volta Review by 135 colleges and universities in the United States. 

Also included are details concerning scholarships, fellowships and other types of 
aid available during summer sessions in some of these colleges and universities. 

The notes which follow supplement the chart, which should be consulted first. 


Alabama 
Auburn University 
Psychology courses and a course dealing 
with exceptional children are also offered. 
Scholarships granted by the Alabama So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults are 
available to residents of the state. 


University of Alabama 

There will be both graduate and under- 
graduate courses in speech and speech therapy. 
Courses will also include introduction to 
audiology, hearing therapy with children, 
clinical practice and advance practice in ther- 
apy. 

Arizona 
Arizona State College 

There will be a five-week clinic, July 17- 
Aug. 18, of supervised work with children 
having speech handicaps. For public school 
teachers. 

Arizona State University 

A course in speech correction for classroom 
teachers (three semester hours) will be given 
in the second session. 

A workshop in education of the exceptional 
child and one in exceptional child clinics 
(both six semester hours) will be given during 
the first session. 


University of Arizona 
There will be a three-week workshop in 
speech therapy, primarily for classroom teach- 
ers. 
California 
Chico State College 
A special services center for children with 
speech, hearing and reading problems is 
sponsored by the college, Easter Seal Fund 
and the city schools. There are daily sessions 
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for parents and children, and diagnostic, re- 
habilitation and counseling services. A parent- 
child institute will cover children who have 
reading, hearing and speech problems. 


Fresno State College 

There will be clinical practice in speech 

and hearing. 
John Tracy Clinic 

The clinic and the school of education of 
the University of Southern California cooper- 
ate in presenting a six-week training program. 
The clinic has a limited number of scholar- 
ships available for summer students. 

There is no charge for parents and children 
who are enrolled at the Clinic. 


Los Angeles State College 
Scholarships are available through the Case 
Miller scholarship fund. 


University of Southern California 


Courses include acoustic amplification for 
the hearing impaired, phonetics, speech dis- 
orders of the physically handicapped, speech 
therapy and a seminar in public school speech 
therapy. 


Stanford University School of Medicine 

The course, Aphasia in Children, will be 
taught by visiting professor, Dr. Jon Eisenson, 
director of the speech and hearing clinic at 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. He will also 
teach courses in the psychology of speech and 
stuttering. Courses offered include principles 
of phonetics, advanced audiometry, speech- 
reading, clinical practice in speech and hear- 
ing and seminars in both speech correction 
and hearing. 

Information about scholarships may be ob- 
tained from the director of the division of 
speech pathology and audiology. 
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San Francisco State College 


The Crown Zellerbach Foundation grants 
two summer school scholarships for $250 each. 


San Jose State College 
A limited number of Crown Zellerbach 
Foundation scholarship grants are available for 
the six-week session. 


Connecticut 
Southern Connecticut State College 
Speech and hearing practicum will be of- 
fered with three credits for supervised clinical 
practice with children who have speech and 
hearing disorders. Thirty children will be 
accepted for the speech and/or hearing therapy 
program. 
District of Columbia 
The Catholic University of America 
A workshop will be held June 16-27. 
Courses offered in the summer session in- 
clude phonetics, advanced speech therapy, 
anatomy and physiology of vocal mechanism, 
psychology of speech, hearing rehabilitation, 
practicum and seminars. 
Scholarships are available only through the 
regular university scholarship plans. 


Georgia 
University of Georgia 
Courses will be offered for teachers of the 


mentally retarded and exceptional children. 

Local scholarships and state grants are avail- 
able. 

Emory University 

Clinical practice in teaching the deaf and 
hard of hearing and in speech is included in 
the summer program. 

Scholarships awarded depend on academic 
background and experience. 

Illinois 
University of Illinois 

Summer courses in the speech disorders and 
auditory area will be given by the Institute 
for Research on Exceptional Children, 1003 
W. Nevada, Urbana. 

No scholarships are available at the Univer- 
sity, but summer residential assistantships are 
offered. Information can be obtained from 
John J. O'Neill, Speech Clinic, 601 E. John 


St., Champaign. 


Eastern Illinois University 
The usual undergraduate scholarships are 
available for the summer session. 


Northern Illinois University 
Clinical assistantships are available through 
the Vocational Rehabilitation program. As- 
sistants who choose to work for two months 
during the summer receive stipends of $300 
per month. 


at SYRACUSE 


including: 


a comprehensive list of courses in area of Audiology and Speech Pathology 


speech and hearing disorders 
hearing aids and auditory training 
visual communications 

methods of teaching deaf children 

articulation and voice disorders 
stuttering and allied disorders 

clinical methods 
speech disorders associated with cerebral palsy 


conferences, demonstration school, clinics and residence school 
provide extensive opportunities for a rich educational experience 


SUMMER SESSION: July 5-August I1, 1961 


Write: Louis M. DiCarlo, 113 Special Education Building 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York 


UNIVERSITY 
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Northwestern University 
Courses in language pathology, clinical 
audiology, speech pathology and psychology 
will also be offered. : 
A limited number of scholarships are avail- 
able. 


Illinois State Normal University 
Scholarships are available. For information 
write to: Miss Ferne Melrose, University Re- 
corder, Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Ill. 
Bradley University 
Other courses offered include speech therapy 
for classroom teachers and speech therapy 
principles. 
Rockford College 


There will be a workshop in speech correc- 
tion and improvement for the classroom teach- 
er, June 8-17. The summer session includes a 
day program for the rehabilitation of speech 
handicapped children and adults. 


Indiana 


Indiana University 
There will be a workshop for students be- 
ginning speech and hearing courses. Thirty 
scholarships for freshmen enrolled in the 
workshop are available. 


Ball State Teachers College 


Courses offered include speech pathology; 
clinical methods and practice in speech; 
anatomy and physiology of the ear and vocal 
mechanisms; lipreading, auditory training and 
hearing aids; hearing disorders, clinical meth- 
ods and practice in lipreading, auditory train- 
ing and use of hearing aids; speech for the 
deaf and language for the deaf. 


Iowa 
Iowa State Teachers College 


There will be a course in speech correction 
and clinical practice. 


Kansas 
University of Kansas Medical Center 
A parent-child institute will be held jointly 


by the University and the Kansas School for 
the Deaf, May 28-June 1. 


Maine 
Golby College 

The ninth annual Institute on Occupational 
Hearing Loss will be held Aug. 14-16. The 
objective of the course is to train personnel in 
initiating and conducting hearing conservation 
programs in noisy industries. Ample oppor- 
tunity is provided for students to confer closely 
with members of a distinguished faculty, who 
are experts on this problem. 
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Michigan 
Eastern Michigan University 
Courses include introduction to speech cor- 
rection, applied speech correction, methods of 
teaching the acoustically handicapped, audi- 
tory training for the acoustically handicapped 
and education of the brain-injured child. 


Minnesota 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 

A parent-child institute is planned in asso- 
ciation with an eight-week speech and hearing 
clinic for children. A course in phonetics is 
also offered. 

University of Minnesota—Minneapolis 

A limited number of scholarships are avail- 

able to graduate students. 


Mississippi 
Mississippi Southern College 
Related courses offered are those in special 


education, psychology of exceptional children 
and education of the mentally retarded. 


Missouri 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
The course, offered in cooperation with 
Washington University, is entitled, “The As- 
sessment and Teaching of Aphasic Children.” 
There will be demonstration classes through- 
out the session. 


JOHN TRACY CLINIC 


806 West Adams Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 


1961 SUMMER PROGRAM 
June 19th—July 28th 


1. CLASSES FOR PARENTS AND CHILDREN: 
Development of communication for the young 
deaf child with nursery school and individual 
instructions for children ages two and one 
half to five; and classes for parents includ- 
ing philosophy of the nursery school, child 
development, parent attitudes and communi- 
cation skills. Preference given to families 
living outside the Los Angeles Area. 

TUITION—There is no charge for this program. 

Parents must make application on the regular Clinic 

form which will be supplied upon request. 

ll. FOR TEACHERS, OFFERED WITH THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 

EDUCATION OF THE DEAF PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILD: 

A practical course in the philosophy and 
methods of teaching preschool deaf chil- 
dren with appropriate emphasis on the 
role of the parent. (6 credits) 

TUITION—$27.00 per unit or $162.00 for the 

6 unit course, payable to University of Southern 

California. 
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The 1961 Summer Session 


at 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


continues to help the educator and clinician 
meet the needs of 
children and adults 
with 
impaired hearing 


Diversified course offerings allow concentration on: 


e@ Educational procedures for deaf children 


Procedures in clinical audiology 

Methods of testing auditory capacity 

Language development of deaf children 
Rehabilitation of adults 

Psychological diagnosis 

Guidance and counseling of the hearing impaired 


Psychology of deafness 


SPECIAL LECTURE SERIES: The Neurology of Language 
SIX-WEEK SESSION: June 26-August 5 
EIGHT-WEEK SESSION: June 26-August 19 


For further information, write to: 


Professor Raymond Carhart 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
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St. Louis University 


A related course in language disturbances 
of children and adults is being offered. 


Washington University 
Courses offered include education of the 
atypical child, methods and materials in teach- 
ing the educable mentally retarded, social 
aspects of mental retardation. 


Montana 
Montana State College 


Courses are offered in remedial speech, voice 
and phonetics. 


Montana State University 


The parent-child institute is a six-week 


residential program. 


Nebraska 
University of Nebraska 


There will also be courses in special educa- 
tion and psychology. A limited number of 
tuition scholarships are available. 


New Jersey 
Newark State College 


Courses will be offered in the education of 
exceptional children. 


New Mexico 
University of New Mexico 

A speech correction workshop will be held 
June 22-July 21; and a communications work- 
shop July 22-Aug. 19. 

Undergraduates may obtain information 
about scholarships from the Office of Student 
Affairs; and graduate students from the 
Graduate Office. 

New York 


State University of New York, 
College of Education at Buffalo 
There will be a course in children’s speech 
problems for elementary teachers, school 
principals and guidance counselors. 


Adelphi College 


Other courses include phonetics and organ- 
ization of a speech and hearing program. 


State University of New York, Geneseo 
There will be a stutterers clinic. 


New Hampshire’s 


CROTCHED 
MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


e Pre-school through primary grades; program developing to 12-year school e Mod- 
ern residential school in beautiful Monadnock Region e Trained teachers and fully 
qualified staff e Audiologist e Oral methods e Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children e New vocational and recreational building e Parent counsel- 
se ere education e Teacher training program; Crotched Mountain scholarships 
available 


For further information, write 


Helen G. Crathern, Director 
Crotched Mountain School For the Deaf 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE 


Undergraduate: a liberal higher edu- 
cation for deaf students who need 
special facilities to compensate for 
their loss of hearing. B.A. and B.S. 


degrees. 


College preparatory: last year of 


senior high school. 


Graduate: master’s degree in the 
teaching of the deaf. Regular and 


summer sessions, 


Primary, intermediate, advanced: the 
Kendall School, laboratory school 


for department of education. 


Preschool: the Hearing and Speech 
Center. 


Gallaudet College is ac- 
credited by the Middle 
States Association of 
Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 


For further information, 
write to the President, 
Gallaudet College, 
Washington 2, D. C. 
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Hunter College 
Courses offered include teaching language 
and reading to the deaf, teaching speech to 
the deaf and hard of hearing and teaching 
lipreading to the deaf. 
There will be demonstration classes of deaf 
children and aphasic children. 


Syracuse University 

Courses will include introduction to speech 
and hearing disorders, hearing aids and audi- 
tory training, teaching visual communications 
to the deaf and hard of hearing, both theory 
and practice courses in the education and 
development of children with impaired hear- 
ing, clinical methods, special education and 
courses in psychology. 

There will be a two-day conference on prob- 
lems of exceptional children July 20-21. 


North Dakota 


State Teachers College 


Other courses include speech correction, 
stuttering, pathology, phonetics and clinical 
practice. 

Scholarships are available through the 
Easter Seal Society, Jamestown, N. D. 


Ohio 
Kent State University 


Other courses offered are in psychology and 
special education. 


Oklahoma 
Phillips University 
The university has facilities for clinical 
practice. 
University of Oklahoma 
Graduate students who plan to continue the 
program during the following academic year 
are eligible to apply for assistantships. 
Oregon 
Southern Oregon College 


A course in principles and techniques of 
speech correction for teachers and therapists 


‘will be offered. 


Pennsylvania 
Indiana State College 
Courses will include lipreading and audi- 
tory training and a clinic for speech and 
hearing handicapped children. 
Temple University 


An introductory course in audiology is 


offered. 
Pennsylvania State University 


A special residential parent-child program 
will be held June 2-16. 


pre-school to high-school entrance 


FONTBONNE COLLEGE 


conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 


offers a B.A. Degree in 
Teacher Training for the Deaf 
in affiliation with 
St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 


An oral school with emphasis on auditory training and academic attainment— 


for further information write 


FONTBONNE COLLEGE 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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Courses given in the summer session will 
include hearing problems and testing of hear- 
ing; clinical practice, audiologic evaluation 
and selection of hearing aids; clinical practice 
with the hearing handicapped, auditory train- 
ing and speechreading; introduction to speech 
correction; clinical practice in speech correc- 
tion; speech education for the classroom teach- 
er: speech pathology; methods in auditory 
training and speechreading; seminar in clin- 
ical speech pathology, aphasia; seminar in 
audiology; advanced clinical practice in speech 
correction, treatment procedures and articula- 
tion disabilities. 

Tennessee 
University of Tennessee 

Parent training and the parent-child insti- 
tute will be given in cooperation with the Ten- 
nessee School for the Deaf and the state de- 
partment of health. 


Texas 
Texas Woman’s University 

A course in materials and teaching tech- 
niques for deaf children will be given in the 
June 7-23 session; and one in advanced speech 
for the deaf in the June 26-July 14 session. 
Other courses are administration and super- 
vision of special education, tests and measure- 
ments for exceptional children and _neuro- 
logical problems in exceptional children. 


Utah 

Brigham Young University 
Courses will also be given in psychology 
and the education of the handicapped child. 

Virginia 
University of Virginia 

A course in phonetics will be given June 12- 
July 3, prior to the regular summer session. 
During the summer session there will be 
courses in phonetics, speech correction, hear- 
ing and audiometry, and there will also be 
provisions for independent study and research. 
The Junior Womens Club offers scholar- 
ships in special education (including speech 
and hearing). Stipends are $75 for one three- 
hour course, $150 for two three-hour courses 

and $200 for three three-hour courses. 


Washington 
University of Washington 
A limited number of part-tuition scholar- 
ships are available. A wide selection of 
courses in special education will be given. 
Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 
There will be courses in clinical principles 
and procedure with aphasoid children, cere- 
bral palsied children, stutterers and hard of 
hearing children. 
Varquette University 
There will be three speech correction work- 
shops. 
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Just Published 


THE YOUNG APHASIC 
CHILD 


Evaluation and Training 
by 


Hortense Barry, M.A. 


Teacher of Aphasic Children 
Junior High School 47, Manhattan 


A Guide for Teachers written 
by a Teacher 


The purpose of the manual is to ac- 
quaint teachers, new in this work, with 
the problem, with usable tools for evalu- 
ation, and with techniques and mate- 
rials for training the young aphasic 
child 


Sixty-three Illustrations 


Many helpful suggestions for 
lesson plans 


$3.95 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Teaching 
Lipreading 
by Television 


HERBERT J. OYER 


ISTORICALLY, the teaching of lip- 
reading dates back to the 16th cen- 
tury when some European educators 
began to register concern over teaching 
the deaf to speak. Teaching speech to 
the deaf provided for only half of the 
communication cycle. Teaching the deaf 
to understand the speech of others 
through visual perception of words as 
formed by the mouth of the talker made 
the cycle complete. 

The teaching of lipreading was car- 
ried out first in Spain and later in 
France, Germany, England, and Amer- 
ica. Prior to 1867, it was taught only in 
a very few private schools in America, 
but in 1867 the Clarke School for the 
Deaf in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
opened its doors and became the first 
large institution for the deaf to teach 
lipreading. Since that time a number 
of methods of teaching lipreading have 
evolved. These methods have been 
based upon a pragmatic approach. 

The teaching of lipreading has found 
its place as an academic offering in 
many institutions of higher learning 
where students are being trained to 
work with the acoustically handicapped. 
It is employed as a rehabilitative meas- 
ure in many Clinical settings such as 
speech and hearing clinics in colleges 
and universities, in community support- 
ed hearing societies, in hospitals, and 
private clinics. Many schools for the 
deaf teach lipreading. In some cities, 
boards of education sponsor classes in 
lipreading as a part of their adult educa- 
tion programs. Following World War 
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II, veterans with hearing handicaps 
have received considerable attention as 
regards rehabilitation. The Veterans 
Administration authorizes lipreading 
instruction as a part of the aural re- 
habilitation program for acoustically 
handicapped veterans. 


Lipreading Instruction via 
Television 

Within the past few years several ar- 
ticles have appeared relative to lipread- 
ing instruction and television. In 1956 
Cypreansen and McBride! reported that 
ability to lipread had increased after 
their subjects had completed a series of 
lessons on television. Crawley? in 1958 
reported plans to present a series of tele- 
vised lipreading lessons to subjects via a 
closed circuit, There has been no sub- 
sequent reporting of the outcome of his 
presentations. In May of 1958, Kaho* 
reported on a twenty-six week program 
of one-half hour per week of lipreading 
by television. The lessons were not pre- 
sented for research purposes, but as a 
service to the hard of hearing. In a re- 
cent report, O'Neill‘ described a series 
of lessons he presented over WOSU-TV 
at the Ohio State University. These 
lessons, like Kaho’s, were designed as a 
service and not for research purposes. 

Several investigators have carried out 
some preliminary lipreading-television 
investigations of an experimental nature. 
Larr® directed his research efforts to- 
ward determining optimum image size 
and angle for lipreading learning by 
television. He found that presentation of 
the upper torso or head and neck were 
best and that there was relatively little 
difference in subjects’ scores who had 
been presented with a full face view and 
those who had viewed a speaker’s face 
that was turned at a 45-degree angle. 
He reports that some, but not all sub- 
jects, showed improvement as a result 
of the television training. 

Strain,® in a controlled experiment, 
measured the effectiveness of face-to- 
face lipreading instruction as compared 
with closed circuit television. It was 
found that significant improvement was 
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made by both groups of subjects; how- 
ever, subjects trained with the face-to- 
face approach did not improve signifi- 
cantly over those.trained by the use of 
television. 


Purpose of Study 


The purpose of the present study was 
to determine whether significant im- 
provement resulted in lipreading test 
scores when lipreading lessons were pre- 
sented via a closed circuit TV arrange- 
ment. 


Procedures 


Subjects—The subjects consisted of 
32 speech and hearing therapy majors 
who were students in a course in lip- 
reading. The class met five days a week 
for one quarter. Three days were spent 
in lecture and discussion and two days 
were devoted to the presentation of tele- 
vised lipreading lessons by members of 
the class. There was no restriction rela- 
tive to the material which could be pre- 
sented. No attempt was made to pre- 
sent systematically the sounds of the 
language. Shows ranged from _trav- 
elogues to straight drill work on a se- 
lected group of words and sentences. 
During each lesson, written responses 
were demanded of the viewers. After 
each program the response sheets were 
collected, scored, and the grades posted. 
In all there were ten weeks of program 
totalling 20 hours of lessons. 


Criterion Test 

Prior to the ten-week training pro- 
gram by television, all subjects were 
given a test of lipreading that consisted 
of 100 monosyllabic words. Words were 
spoken by four speakers who were 
filmed. At the close of the ten-week 
training period the same test was re- 
administered. 


Analysis 


Analysis of results showed that pre- 
training test scores ranged from 5 to 53 
with a mean score of 28.7. and a median 
score of 25. Post-test scores ranged 
from 3 to 66 with a mean score of 39.1, 
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and a median score of 41. The post- 
training mean score was 10.4 points 
higher than the pre-training mean. Only 
two persons made a lower score on post- 
test than on the pre-test. Two subjects 
increased their scores on the post-test 
by more than 20 points; nine subjects 
increased their scores by between 15 
and 20 points; six subjects increased 
from 10 to 14 points: nine subjects 
rose from 5 to 9 points and four in- 
creased from 1 to 4 points. 

A non-parametric statistic (Wilcoxin 
T) was applied to determine whether 
the difference in the pre- and post-train- 
ing indicated a significant increase. Re- 
sults of the analysis indicated that the 
difference was significant beyond the 
1% level of confidence. 


Discussion 

The results point out that lipreading 
can be taught by utilizing the television 
medium. One could not generalize these 
findings in order to say that this type of 
two-dimensional teaching would cause a 
person to become more skilled in the 
face-to-face situation. However, when 
contemplating the Strain thesis results 
(viz., there are no significant differences 
in pre- and post-training test scores when 
matched groups of subjects are taught 
by TV and face to face) one can hy- 
pothesize that TV teaching of lipread- 
ing at least prepares one to perform 
more successfully on filmed tests. 

As regards the interest shown through- 
out the TV training sessions, it was 
noted that the interest level of the stu- 
dents appeared high. 


Conclusions 

In conclusion it can be said, that 
within the framework of this study it 
was demonstrated that college students 
can improve their scores on a filmed test 
of lipreading as a result of a series of 
lipreading lessons presented through a 
closed circuit television system. © 


Future Research 
A number of questions have arisen as 
a result of this study and are currently 
(Continued on page 141) 
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The Problem 


of the MARGINALLY DEAF 


BERT THORNE 


Mr. Thorne is an audiologist and instructor in 
the Division of Otolaryngology, University Hos- 
pital, University of Maryland Medical School, 
Baltimore. 


REQUENT enough to warrant atten- 

tion, the “Marginally Deaf,” as a 
group, appear to be ignored in the plan 
for habilitation or early diagnosis. The 
term “Marginally Deaf” is coined to de- 
scribe children who are delayed or re- 
tarded in speech development because 
of a lack of auditory stimulation from 
their deaf-mute parents but who are, at 
the same time, overly stimulated by the 
manual language of the deaf. The end 
product of such an educational environ- 
ment is a child who acts as if he cannot 
hear, who does not rely on his hearing 
mechanism but on his vision. 


Such children were brought to my at- 
tention by their deaf-mute parents who 
entered the clinic® at the suggestion of 
a friend or doctor who appreciated the 
fact that the child was not developing 
speech commensurate with his intellec- 
tual and maturational expectancy. Sel- 
dom, it seemed, were these parents 
overly concerned with the verbal wel- 
fare of their children. Apparently, once 
these parents had been informed that 
their child was not deaf they were satis- 
fied. 

Frequently these parents are told to 
stimulate their children with radio and 
television. Many deaf-mute parents, and 
less conscientious normally-hearing par- 
ents are lulled into thinking that such 
stimulation takes the place of live con- 


*Audiology and Speech Service, University 
of Maryland Medical School, Baltimore. 
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versational speech. This, however, is 
not so. Conversational speech is initi- 
mately related to the world of the child 
and focuses itself upon the speaker. 
Contrary to what is heard generally on 
radio or television, the speaker is able 
to envelope the listener in a three-dimen- 
sional projection of his personality 
while manipulating the content so as to 
appeal to the level of experience of the 
audience. 

Deaf-mute parents may be singled 
out as having a special problem because 
of their special needs. It is more com- 
mon than not that deaf-mutes will as- 
sociate with other deaf-mutes. It has 
often been observed that when the deaf 
associate with the hearing public they 
readily indoctrinate the public into 
utilizing sign language. The effect on 
the child of the deaf-mutes is disruption 
of his development in speech and lan- 
guage. 

When the child is born he is brought 
home to a house where his intimates will 
keep the child indoors so that they can 
keep an eye on him. Occasionally the 
child will hear sounds from the outside, 
but more often he will hear the low 
pitched monotonous vocalizations of his 
parents. He will eventually learn that it 
pays to signal manually rather than cry 
or talk, unless, of course, his parents 
can see him move his mouth or hear the 
loudest sounds that he can produce. 

In the first year, the important year 
of language development, the child may 
never come face to face with a normal 
speaking person primarily because most 
of the visitors will be old school chums, 
the alumni of schools for the deaf. A 
rare visit from a talking neighbor will 
be of little help because the child may 
be asleep, be in another room, or simply 
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not be responding to voice because of 
conditioning to communication. 

Later, when the child is older, the 
parents will take him outside. Since the 
parents hold most of their conversations 
with their neighbors in sign language, 
the child again misses out on valuable 
vocal stimulation. 

Eventually the child can venture forth 
on his own and mix with other children. 
The child responds to other children, 
but not in kind. He still must learn to 
utilize his vocal capacity. He needs to 
be motivated to speak. 

Generally the marginally deaf child is 
non-verbal or less articulate than the 
other children. If he has speech he will 
talk in one- or two-word sentences when 
he should be talking streams. If he is 
more greatly delayed than this, it is not 
uncommon to find that the child will 
grunt or use jargon. Usually his voice 
is monotonous and flat. He does not 


appear to smile easily. He rarely ini- 
tiates the conversation. Altogether he is 
delayed in a very special way. He turns 
when you call him, but now and then 


he appears to avoid the vocal situation. 
In some, their speech is almost dysar- 
thric until we realize that much of the 
pattern is probably due to the poor 
models at home. 

This is a very special social problem. 
It does not involve all children of deaf- 
mutes for obvious reasons. Three rea- 
sons are: (1) Some parents, realizing 
the problem, make special efforts to 
stimulate their child’s speech; (2) Some 
children of such families have geneti- 
cally determined hearing deficits which 
limit speech acquisitions; (3) Some 
children are fortunate enough to mix 
with masses of people who can stimu- 
late them adequately. 

The child who has the greatest chance 
of becoming “Marginally Deaf” is one: 
(1) Whose parents are deaf-mutes; (2) 
Who is the first born of two deaf-mutes; 
(3) Whose parents associate intimately 
with other deaf-mutes; (4) Who grows 
up where there is little outside verbal 
stimulation in the first eighteen months: 
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and (5) Whose parents are shy of out- 
side contact. 

The solution is to break this chain of 
sign and silence and introduce the fam- 
ily to people and situations which will 
make them aware of the necessity of 
constant surveillance of the verbal cli- 
mate which surrounds their offspring. 
To this end a plan should form around 
the necessity of following the progress 
of the newborn child by interested par- 
ties as follows: 


1. The child should be visited by the 
clergy and social worker period- 
ically to check on the progress of 
the child in his social develop- 
ment. 

The child’s hearing, and later, 
hearing and speech should be eval- 
uated at its earliest so that a qual- 
itative and quantitative measure 
may be obtained for comparisons. 
As important is the counselling 
the parents should receive on each 
visit, spaced no more than six 
months apart, and preferably three 
months apart within the first year 
and a half. 

The parents should be referred to 
participating parent groups who 
are interested in hearing and 
speech. These groups should be 
made aware of the necessity of ac- 
cepting such children for group 
stimulatory therapy as a preven- 
tive measure and also to draw the 
deaf parents into a_ speaking 
group. 

A neighborhood “buddy system” 
should be instituted for a period 
of time, shifting from one neigh- 
bor to another, so that those liv- 
ing nearby participate in aiding 
and stimulating the child. The 
deaf-mute parents and the neigh- 
bors should be oriented to this by 
the social worker, clergy, doctor, 
and others. 

Hearing organizations should 
make room for a plan whereby the 
schools for the deaf inform local 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Legislative Report—S. 336 


The following bill contains the same provisions as Senate Joint Resolution 1227 
and House 494 introduced in the last Congress. It is of interest to all in the fields 


of speech and hearing. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


87TH CONGRESS, Ist SEssIon 
January 10 (legislative day, 
January 9), 1961 


Mr. Hitt (for himself, Mr. Crarx, Mr. 
Stennis, Mr. KerAuver, Mr. Symincton, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, and Mr, WILEy) introduced the 
following bill; which was read twice and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and Public 


Welfare. 
A BILL 


To make available to children who are 
handicapped by deafness the specially 
trained teachers of the deaf needed to 
develop their abilities and to make 
available to individuals suffering speech 
and hearing impairments the specially 


trained speech pathologists and audiolo- 
gists needed to help them overcome their 
handicaps. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
OF THE DEAF 


Sec. 101. In order to encourage and 
facilitate the training of teachers of the 
deaf, the Commissioner of Education 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as 
the “Commissioner”) shall, with the ad- 
vice and assistance of the Advisory 
Committee on the Training of Teachers 
of the Deaf (established by section 105 
and hereinafter in this title referred to 
as the “Advisory Committee”), estab- 
lish and conduct a program of grants- 
in-aid to accredited public and nonprofit 
institutions of higher education which 
are approved training centers for teach- 
ers of the deaf or are affiliated with 
approved public or other nonprofit in- 
stitutions which are approved for the 
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training of teachers of the deaf to assist 
such institutions in providing courses 
of training and study for teachers of the 
deaf and in improving such courses. 
Such grants-in-aid shall be used by such 
institutions to assist in covering the 
cost of such courses of training and 
study and for establishing and main- 
taining scholarships for qualified per- 
sons who desire to enroll in such courses 
of training and study, the stipends of 
any such scholarships to be determined 
by the Commissioner. The Commission- 
er shall submit all applications for 
grants-in-aid under this title to the Ad- 
visory Committee for its review and 
recommendations, and the Commissioner 
shall not approve any such application 
before he has received and studied the 
recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee with respect to such application, 
unless the Advisory Committee shall 
have failed to submit its recommenda- 
tions to him after having had adequate 
time to do so. 

Sec. 102. Payments of grants-in-aid 
pursuant to this title shall be made by 
the Commissioner from time to time 
and on such conditions as he may deter- 
mine, including the making of such re- 
ports as the Commissioner may deter- 
mine to be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title. Such payments 
may be made either in advance or by 
way of reimbursement. 

Sec. 103. For the purposes of this 
title: 


(a) The term “nonprofit”, as applied 
to an institution, means an institution 
owned and operated by one or more 
corporations or associations no part of 
the net earnings of which inures, or may 
lawfully inure, to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual; 
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(b) The term “accredited”, as applied 
to an institution of higher education, 
means an institution of higher education 
accredited by a nationally recognized 
body or bodies approved for such pur- 
pose by the Commissioner; and 

(c) The term “approved”, as applied 
to training centers for teachers of the 
deaf, means centers approved by a na- 
tionally recognized body or bodies ap- 
proved for the purpose by the Commis- 
sioner, except that a training center for 
teachers of the deaf which is not, at 
the time of its application for a grant 
under this title, approved by such a rec- 
ognized body or bodies may be deemed 
approved for purposes of this title if the 
Commissioner finds, after consultation 
with the appropriate approved body or 
bodies, that there is reasonable assur- 
ance that the center will, with the aid of 
such grant, meet the approval standards 
of such body or bodies. 

Sec. 104. The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to delegate any of its functions 
under this title. except the making of 
regulations. to any officer or employee 
of the Office of Education. 

Sec. 105. (a) There is hereby estab- 
lished in the Office of Education an Ad- 
visory Committee on the Training of 
Teachers of the Deaf. The Advisory 
Committee shall consist of the Commis- 
sioner, who shall be Chairman, and 
twelve persons appointed, without re- 
gard to the civil service laws. by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The twelve appointed mem- 
bers shall be selected so as to secure on 
the Committee a balanced representa- 
tion from among individuals identified 
with institutions approved for the train- 
ing of teachers of the deaf, individuals 
identified with institutions of higher 
education which are affiliated with in- 
stitutions approved for the training of 
teachers of the deaf, individuals who 
have responsibilities in the teaching of 
the deaf, and individuals identified with 
the general public who have demon- 
strated an interest in the education of 


the deaf. 
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(b) The appointed members of the 
Advisory Committee shall hold office for 
a term of four years, except that (1) 
any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term, and (2) the 
terms of the members first taking office 
after the date of enactment of this title 
shall expire, as designated by the Com- 
missioner at the time of appointment. 
three at the end of four years after such 
date, three at the end of three years after 
such date, three at the end of two years 
after such date, and three at the end of 
one year after such date. None of the 
appointed members shall be eligible for 
reappointment until a year has elapsed 
since the end of his preceding term. 


(c) The Advisory Committee shall 
periodically review the operations of the 
grants-in-aid program established pur- 
suant to this title with a view to deter- 
mining the extent to which such pro- 
gram is succeeding in carrying out the 
purposes for which it was established. 
On the basis of such reviews the Ad- 
visory Committee shall submit to the 
Commissioner such recommendations 
with respect to the operation and admin- 
istration of the program as it may deem 
advisable, together with any recommen- 
dations for legislation which it may 
deem necessary or desirable to carry 
out the purposes for which this title was 
enacted. Such recommendations, 
gether with the Commissioner’s com- 
ments thereon, shall be referred to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for transmittal by him to the 
Congress. 

(d) The Advisory Committee is au- 
thorized to review all applications for 
grants-in-aid under this title and recom- 
mend to the Commissioner the approval 
of such applications as, in the opinion 
of the Advisory Committee, contribute 
to the carrying out of the purposes of 
this title, and the disapproval of such 
applications as, in the opinion of the 
Advisory Committee, do not contribute 
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to the carrying out of such purposes. 

(e) The Commissioner may utilize 
the services of any member or members 
of the Advisory Committee in connec- 
tion with matters relating to the provi- 
sions of this title, for such periods, in 
addition to conference periods, as he 
may determine. 

(f) Members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall, while serving on business 
of the Advisory Committee or at the re- 
quest of the Commissioner under sub- 
section (e) of this section, receive com- 
pensation at rates fixed by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
not to exceed $50 per day, and shall also 
be entitled to receive an allowance for 
actual and necessary travel and subsist- 
ence expenses while so serving away 
from their places of residence, except 
that any member may waive his right 
to receive such compensation or allow- 
ance, or both. 

Sec. 106. (a) For the purpose of car- 
rying out the provisions of this title 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
such amounts as may be necessary for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, 
and for the nine succeeding fiscal years, 
but aggregate payments, from sums so 
appropriated, with respect to costs in- 
curred during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1961, or the next fiscal year by 
recipients of grants-in-aid under this 
title may not exceed $1,500,000. Any 
grant for training or scholarships made 
from an appropriation under this title 
for any fiscal year may include such 
amounts for providing such training or 
scholarships during succeeding years as 
the Commissioner may determine. 

(b) The provisions of this title shall 
terminate on June 30, 1971. 


TITLE Il — TRAINING OF SPEECH 
PATHOLOGISTS AND 
AUDIOLOGISTS 


Sec. 201. In order to encourage and 
facilitate the training of speech path- 
ologists and audiologists, the Director 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion (hereinafter in this title referred to 
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as the “Director”) shall, with the ad- 
vice and assistance of the Advisory 
Committee on Speech Pathology and 
Audiology Training (established by sec- 
tion 205 and hereinafter in this title re- 
ferred to as the “Advisory Committee”) , 
establish and conduct a program of 
grants-in-aid to accredited public and 
nonprofit institutions of higher educa- 
tion which are engaged in the training 
of speech pathologists and audiologists 
to assist such institutions in providing 
such training and in improving courses 
for such training. Such grants-in-aid 
shall be made only to institutions of 
higher education which offer programs 
of such nature and content as to enable 
students who have successfully complet- 
ed such programs to qualify for an ad- 
vanced certificate in speech pathology 
or audiology from a nationally recog- 
nized body or bodies approved for the 
purpose by the Director. Such grants-in- 
aid shall be used by such institutions to 
assist in covering the cost of courses of 
graduate training and study leading to 
the master’s or doctor’s degree and for 
establishing and maintaining graduate 
fellowships with such stipends as may 
be determined by the Director. The Di- 
rector shall submit all applications for 
grants-in-aid under this title to the Ad- 
visory Committee for its review and 
recommendations, and the Director shall 
not approve any such application he- 
fore he has received and studied the 
recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee with respect to such application, 
unless the Advisory Committee shall 
have failed to submit its.xecommenda- 
tions to him after having had adequate 
time to do so. 

Sec. 202. Payments of grants-in-aid 
pursuant to this title may be made by 
the Director from time to time, in ad- 
vance or by way of reimbursement, on 
such conditions as the Director may de- 
termine, including the making of such 
reports as the Director may determine 
to be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this title. 
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ot mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 


position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(20. 


903 Maxwell Ave.,S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


Sec. 203. For the purposes of this 
title: 


(a) The term “nonprofit,” as applied 
to an institution of higher education, 
means an institution owned and oper- 
ated by one or more corporations or 
associations no part of the net earnings 
of which inures, or may lawfully inure, 
to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 

(b) The term “accredited,” as ap- 
plied to an institution of higher educa- 
tion, means an institution of higher ed- 
ucation accredited by a nationally rec- 
ognized body or bodies approved for 
the purpose bv the Director. 

Sec. 204. The Director is authorized 
to delegate any of his functions under 
this title except the making of regula- 
tons, to any officer or employee of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Sec. 205. (a) There is hereby estab- 
lished in the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation an Advisory Committee on 
Speech Pathology and Audiology Train- 
ing. The Advisory Committee shall con- 
sist of the Director who shall be Chair- 
man and twelve persons, appointed with- 
out regard to the civil service laws. by 
the Director with the approval of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The twelve appointed mem- 
bers shall be selected so as to secure on 
the Advisory Committee a balanced rep- 
resentation from among individuals who 
devote a major part of their efforts to 
departments of speech pathology and 
audiology in institutions of higher edu- 
cation and who reflect varied specialties 
represented in such departments, indi- 
viduals from the ranks of professional 
people actively engaged in the diagnosis, 
training. or rehabilitation of individ- 
vals suffering serious speech or hearing 
impairments, and individuals from the 
general public who have demonstrated 
an interest in the problem of speech and 
hearing disabilities. 

(b) The appointed members of the 
Advisory Committee shall hold office for 
a term of four years, except that (1) 
any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
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prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was apointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such 
term, and (2) the terms of the members 
first taking office after the date of en- 
actment of this title shall expire, as des- 
ignated by the Director at the time of 
appointment, three at the end of four 
years after such date, three at the end 
of three years after such date, three at 
the end of two years after such date, 
and three at the end of one year after 
such date. None of the appointed mem- 
bers shall be eligible for reappointment 
until a year has elapsed since the end of 
his preceding term. 

(c) The Advisory Committee shall pe- 
riodically review the operations of the 
grants-in-aid program established pur- 
suant to this title with a view to deter- 
mining the extent to which such pro- 
gram is succeeding in carrying out the 
purposes for which it was established. 
On the basis of such reviews the Ad- 
visory Committee shall submit to the 
Director such recommendations with re- 
spect to the operation and administra- 
tion of the program as it may deem ad- 
visable, together with any recommenda- 
tions for leSislation which it may deem 
necessary or desirable to carry out the 
purposes for which this title was en- 
acted. Such recommendations, together 
with the Director’s comments thereon, 
shall be referred to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for 
transmittal by him to the Congress. 

(d) The Advisory Committee is au- 
thorized to review all applications for 
grants-in-aid under this title and rec- 
ommend to the Director the approval of 
such applications as, in the opinion of 
the Advisory Committee, contribute to 
the carrying out of the purposes of this 
title, and the disapproval of such appli- 
cations as, in the opinion of the Ad- 
visory Committee, do not contribute to 
the carrying out of such purposes. 

(e) The Director may utilize the serv- 
ices of any member or members of the 
Advisory Committee in connection with 
matters relating to the provisions of this 
(Continued on page 143) 
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Tours For 
The Deaf 


2nd Annual European Tour: 42 
days—Depart New York July 15, 1961, 
on the Liberte. 
Return by Jet. 


England, Holland, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, Monaco, France. 


Tour Director Dr. O. A. Grant 
$1340.00 


Hawaii: 28 days—Depart Los Angeles 
July 22, 1961, by Jet. Return by steam- 
ship (Matsonia). The four great Islands 
of Hawaii, Maui, Kauai, and Oahu. 

Tour Director Mrs. Fran Breidenbach 


$911.00 


Orient: 52 days— Depart from Los 

Angeles June 9, 1961 by steamship 

(President Wilson). 

Return by Jet. 

Hawaii, Manila, Hong Kong, and an ex- 

tended tour of Japan. 

Tour Director Miss Billye Abbott 
$1850.00 


Each Tour: Limited to 6 deaf teenagers, 
accompanies a group of hearing 
youngsters. 


Each group accompanied by a certi- 
fied teacher for the deaf. 


At least 3 hours of daily training 
in lipreading and speech on ship- 
board. 


ALL ARRANGEMENTS by Dr. Charles 
Yates, parent of a deaf youngster and 
past president of the Dallas Council for 
the Deaf. 


For further information contact: 


UNIVERSAL TRAVEL SERVICE 


58 Highland Park Village 
Dallas 5, Texas 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


of the 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF 


Preamble: 

A meeting of representatives of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
The Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, and the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, was held 
in President Hester’s suite at the North Shore 
Hotel Sunday afternoon, April 3, 1960, the 
purpose being to discuss the tentative consu- 
tution for the proposed Council on Education 
of the Deaf. Those representing the A. G. Bell 
Association were President George T. Pratt, 
Principal, The Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass., Jerome F. Donovan, 
Parent of Deaf Child, Weston, Connecticut, 
and Clarence D. O’Connor, Superintendent, 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New York 
City; the Conference of Executives was rep- 
resented by President Marshal S. Hester, Su- 
perintendent, New Mexico School for the 
Deaf, Santa Fe, N. M., William J. McClure, 
Superintendent, Indiana School for the Deaf, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Hugo Schunhoff, Su- 
perintendent, West Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, Romney, W. Va.; the 
Convention by President Richard G. Brill, 
Superintendent, California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside. Calif., Lloyd A. Ambrosen, Superin- 
tendent, Maryland School for the Deaf, Fred- 
erick, Md., and David Mudgett, deaf teacher, 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 
After a number of minor changes the proposed 
constitution was approved and adopted for 
submission to the three organizations with the 
recommendation that it be ratified. 


Article I NAME 


This organization shall be known as_ the 
“Council on Education of the Deaf.” (CED) 


Article II OBJECTIVES 
Section 1. The objectives of this organiza- 
tion shall be to encourage and facilitate 
cooperation among the member organizations 
in such areas as the following: 
A. Publication practices 
B. Legislation 
C. Meetings 
D. Liaison with lay and peripheral groups 
E. Mechanisms for receiving foreign groups 
F. Teacher certification 
G. Public information 
H. Research 


Section 2. The area of activity shall not be 
limited to those areas in Section 1, but may 
be added to by unanimous consent of mem- 
ber organizations. 
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Article III MEMBERS 
Section 1. Membership in this Council is 
by organizations. 
Section 2. Original membership in this or- 
ganization shall be composed of: 
A. The Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf 
B. The Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 
C. The Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf 
Section 3. Subsequent members must be 
organizations which are primarily concerned 
with the education of the deaf. 
Section 4, Each member organization shall 
retain its identity, autonomy and organiza- 
tion. 


Article IV THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Section 1. The Executive Board shall con- 
sist of four representatives from each mem- 
ber organizations as follows: 
A. The president of each organization to 
serve during his term of office. 
B. Three additional members to represent 
each organization. 

.. The term of office of representatives 
other than the president shall be three 
years or until their successors are 
designated. The terms shall be stag- 
gered to provide for termination of one 
of the three terms each year. 

. Each member organization shall de- 
termine the method by which it selects 
its representatives. sf 

. The first chosen representatives of each 
organization shall serve for one, two 
and three years respectively. 

. No representative shall serve more 
than six years consecutively exclusive 
of the term served as president of a 
member organization. 

Section 2. A quorum shall consist of no 
fewer than two representatives of each 
organization. 

Section 3. Voting shall be on a unit basis, 
one vote for each organization. 

Section 4. Each organization shall have the 
power of veto. 


Article V OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Presidency of the Council 
shall be on a rotating basis hy organization 
and in the alphabetical order of the names 
of the founding organizations as listed in 
Article III, Section 2. Organizations that 
may become members later will follow the 
three founders in chronological order ac- 
cording to the date of admission. 

Section 2. An organization shall hold the 
presidency for two years, or until a suc- 
cessor is elected. 
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Section 3. All the delegates from the or- 
ganization which is scheduled to assume the 
presidency shall be the nominees for the 
chairmanship and voting will be by all 
delegates present. In elections for officers 
of the Board the unit rule will not apply. 
Section 4. There shall be a secretary and a 
treasurer elected from the Board by mem- 
bers of the Board with a term of office of 
two years or until their successors are 
elected. 

Section 5. In the absence or disability of 
the President, the Secretary shall act as 
presiding officer. In the event the office of 
President is vacated the Secretary shall act 
as presiding officer until a successor to the 
President shall be elected at the next suc- 
ceeding meeting of the council from the 
representatives of the appropriate member 
organization to serve out the unexpired term. 
Section 6. All terms of office, both elective 
and appointive, shall begin on August first 
in the year in which they are selected. 


Article VI MEETINGS 


Section 1. Unless otherwise ordered by the 
Executive Board, an annual meeting shall be 
held and may be coincident with the general 
meeting of one of the member organizations. 
Section 2. At each annual meeting the date 
and place of the saladiaien annual meeting 
shall be established. 

Section 3. The annual meeting shall be for 
the purpose of electing officers, receiving 
reports of officers and committees, and for 
any other business that may arise. 

Section 4. Special meetings may be called 
by the President or upon the written request 
of two representatives from each of two 
member organizations. 


Article VII FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Section 1. Financial support of the Council 
will be from member organizations. The 
Executive Board of the Council shall recom- 
mend to the member organizations the 
amount of support. 


Article COMMITTEES 


Section 1. Membership on committees is 
not restricted to representatives on the 
Executive Board. Only members of member 
organizations may be appointed to commit- 
tees. 


Article IX PARLIAMENTARY 
AUTHORITY 


Section 1. Except where otherwise specified 
in this constitution, Roberts Rules of Order 
Revised shall be the parliamentary authority. 


Article X AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This constitution may be amend- 
ed by unanimous unit vote of the Executive 
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(Continued from page 132) 


being explored. They are: 


1. What are the relative effects of 
televised teaching of lipreading to 
elementary, high school and adult 
subjects? 

Is there an optimum size of group 
for successfully teaching lipread- 
ing via television? 

What are the optimum conditions 
as regards image size, angle. 
light, etc., when teaching lipread- 
ing by television? 

Is there a difference in the success 
of teaching various sounds and 
sound combinations in a_two- 
dimensional and three-dimensional 
situation? 

Do auditory and visual distrac- 
tions differentially affect learning 
of lipreading in the face-to-face 
and televised situations? 

Cypreansen, I. E., McBride. F. G., “‘Lipreading 

lessons on Television.” Volta Review, LVIII 

(October, 1956), p. 348. 

Crawley, E. F., “‘Television and the Hearing 

Handicapped,’ Hearing News, XXVI:1 (January, 

1958), p. 4. 

Kaho, E. E., “This Is Lipreading on Tele- 

vision,” Hearing News, XXVI:3 (May, 1958), 

p. 18. 

O'Neill, J. J., “A Televised Lipreading Series,” 

Central States Speech Journal, X:2 (Winter, 

1959), p. 35. 

Larr, A. L., “Speechreading Through Closed 

Circuit Television,” Volta Review, LXI (Janu- 

ary, 1959), p. 21. 

Strain, B. , “A Comparative Study of the 

Effectiveness of Lipreading Instruction in a 

Face-to-Face Situation and by Closed-Circuit 

Television,” M.A. Thesis, The Ohio State Uni- 

versity, Department of Speech, 1960. 


Article XI 


Board, which action must be ratified by the 
affirmative vote of the board of directors of 
every member organization. 


ESTABLISHMENT 


Section 1. This organization shall be for- 
mally established upon ratification of this 
constitution by the three member organiza- 
tions. 

Section 2. The first meeting of the Council 
on Education of the Deaf shall be called by 
the President of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf. He 
shall serve as temporary Chairman until the 
first President shall be elected from the 
representatives of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. 
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SECTION 


Two new groups bring the total num- 
ber of affiliated groups to 48. We wel- 
come to the Parents’ Section this month 
the parents of the Bruce Street School 
for the Deaf, Newark, N. J., and the 
Kennedy School for the Oral Deaf, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Faced with an acute need for teach- 
ers, the Line Avenue School parents of 
Shreveport, La., are putting on a cam- 
paign with both long and_ short-term 
goals. They have an immediate need for 
two trained teachers, which they hope 
to fill by next September. In the future, 
their need will be greater since each of 
three trained teachers is eligible for 
sabbatical leave. Chairman of the group 
is now planning a tour of schools and 
training centers, at his own expense. 


Massachusetts parents, at their Jan- 
uary meeting, heard a panel of four 
young married couples, all deaf, discuss 
the level of achievement possible to deaf 
people. All of the couples have hearing 
children, the husbands hold good _posi- 
tions of a level equal to hearing fellow 
workers, own their own cars, and some 
own their homes. Occupations repre- 
sented were those of a lithographer, a 
dental technician, an architectural de- 
signer and a milk salesman. Moderator 
of the program was Richard E. Thomp- 
son, clinical psychologist at the Beverly 


School for the Deaf, himself deaf. 


Chicago’s educational TV channel 
now presents a special program for deaf 
children at 5 p.m. each Monday. The 
program is in two parts, entitled “Grand- 
mother’s Kitchen” and “Funcraft for 
You,” each 15 minutes long. The series 
was devised by Mrs. Rachel Stevenson, 
director of children’s programming for 
the station. She got the idea for the 
series during a visit to England where 
she had the opportunity to observe spe- 
cial programming for hearing handi- 
capped being presented by the BBC. 
(See June 1960 Volta Review for more 
about the BBC programs.) Each cook- 
ing segment will teach preparation of 
foods and will also utilize film to show 
sources and production of food. The 
“Funcraft” segment will utilize only 
those materials easily found in the 
home. One design project will be taught 
in each program. In this way viewers 
will be able to make the object explained 
without delay. special committee 
which helped develop the series in- 
cluded: Mary Thompson, executive di- 
rector of the Chicago Hearing Society ; 
Edith Munson, supervisor for the Di- 
vision of Deaf for the Chicago Public 
Schools; Marian Quinn, coordinator of 
the Department of Special Services for 
the Catholic schools, and Mrs. Nena 
Badenoch, radio and television consult- 
ant for the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. 


OFFICERS—Robert H. Cole, President; Harold Donaldson, Vice President; George W. Fellendorf, Record- 
ing Secretary 


GOVERNING BOARD (1960-62)—Mrs. Daniel L. Azarnoff, University City, Mo.; Herbert Bearman, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Mrs. William Cummings, Bethlehem, Pa.; Mrs. John Eadie, Dracut, Mass.; John Fogarty, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Barnett Freedman, Chelsea, Mass.; A. W. Gough, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. William H. Harper, 
r., Keokuk, Ja.; Robert Laskey, Kansas City, Kans.; Mrs. Floyd W. Lehmann, Glenview, Iil.; Clarke 
owell, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Barbara MacDonald, Winnipeg, Man., Canada; Thomas McMullen, Akron, 
Ohio; Mrs. Mildred T. Sharoff, New York, N. Y.; F. W. Truly, Shreveport, La. 
CHAIRMAN, PARENTS’ COMMITTEE, AGBA BOARD OF DIRECTORS, Dr. Helen Schick Lane, 
Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Cole photo- 
graphed at the Kansas City meeting Janu- 
ary 24, 


President Robert H. Cole, on his way 
to and from the annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
held January 27-28 in Washington, 
D. C., spoke with groups of parents in 
eight cities. Included on his tour were 
parent groups in Salt Lake City, Kansas 
City, Kans., St. Louis, Baltimore, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Columbus, 
Ohio, and Milwaukee, Wisc. 


First scholarship awarded by the Par- 
ents’ Hearing Education Association of 
Toledo, Ohio, went to Mrs. Edna Adams 
McCrae last year. After further train- 
ing at Wayne University, Mrs. McCrae 
was assigned to a post in the Hamilton 
School, where she is now teaching the 
hearing handicapped. 


Parents of deaf children in the Chi- 
cago area heard a panel of teenage deaf 
children at their February meeting. Five 
youngsters discussed their past educa- 
tion, present school standing, social ac- 
tivities and future educational plans. 


Sunshine Cottage P.T.A. (San An- 
tonio) again reports great success with 
their annual fund raising project, the 
sale of Christmas cards and novelties. 
Group sales totaled more than $3000, 
with a profit of more than $1000. Pro- 
ceeds are given to the school for new 
equipment. 
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title, for such periods, in addition to 
conference periods, as he may deter- 
mine. 

(f) Members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall, while serving on business 
of the Advisory Committee or at the re- 
quest of the Director under subsection 
(e) of this section, receive compensation 
at rates fixed by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, not to exceed 
$50 per day, and shall also be entitled 
to receive an allowance for actual and 
necessary travel and subsistence ex- 
penses while so serving away from their 
places of residence, except that any 
member may waive his right to receive 
such compensation or allowance, or 
both. 

Sec.’ 206. (a) For the purpose of car- 
rying out the provisions of this title, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
such amounts as may be necessary for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, 
and for the nine succeeding fiscal years, 
but aggregate payments, from sums so 
appropriated, with respect to costs in- 
curred during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1961, or the next fiscal year by 
recipients of grants-in-aid under this 
title may not exceed $2,000,000. Any 
grant for training or fellowships made 
from an appropriation under this title 
for any fiscal year may include such 
amounts for providing such training or 
fellowships during succeeding years as 
the Commissioner may determine. 

(b) The provisions of this title shall 
terminate on June 30, 1971. 


SPEECH AND 
THE DEAF CHILD 
IRENE R. aNd A. W. G. Ewine 

Step-by-step discussion of the train- 
ing and teaching of deaf children of 
all ages. 

Includes a history of the teaching 
of speech to the deaf throughout the 
centuries. $5.20 postpaid 

THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH ST., N.W, 
WASHINGTON 7, D.€. 
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BOOK a 
REVIEWS 


Through the Barriers of Deafness and 
Isolation. Boris V. Morkovin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. 
178 pages, $4.50. 

The title of this very readable little 
book clearly reflects the author’s phi- 
losophy that lack of hearing need not be 
a barrier to the development of oral 
communication nor to the successful in- 
tegration of the hearing impaired child 
into a society which communicates by 
word of mouth. 

Dr. Morkovin, in collaboration with 
Lucelia M. Moore, has gathered a dozen 
or more short essays by teachers, par- 
ents, psychologists, an otologist and an 
audiologist and has woven them into a 
unified whole. The medical, audiological 
and_ psychological considerations of 


deafness are presented first, but the 
greater portion of the book is devoted 
to the role of the family in the rearing 
of the child and to a discussion, which 
is not especially detailed, of the devel- 
opment of oral language from the con- 
crete conceptual level to the abstract. 


Teachers have contributed illustrative 
lesson plans for the various levels to this 
part of the book. Dr. Morkovin stresses 
the importance of relating the teaching 
of the communication skills of lipread- 
ing, language and speech to life situa- 
tions that are vital and interesting to the 
child. He also emphasizes the need for 
a multisensory approach to the learning 
of these skills. 

The sixth of the ten parts into which 
the book is divided deals in some depth 
with the problems of the child with an 
auditory deficiency in the regular class- 
room. The author indicates that learn- 
ing to live in a hearing world must be 
practiced by the hearing impaired indi- 
vidual if it is to be accomplished, but 
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his efforts must be wholeheartedly sup- 

ported by the hearing persons in his en- 

vironment if the integration is to be 
successful. 

An appendix of special schools and 
services concludes the book. 

It is refreshing indeed to read a 
book which assumes a positive tone in 
regard to the potentialities for high 
achievement for deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children. Dr. Morkovin’s book ar- 
rives at a time when serious searching 
for ways to improve the education of 
hearing impaired children is gaining 
impetus. He may not convince all edu- 
cators that his point is the correct one, 
but his conviction and enthusiasm for a 
principle should lead others to try to 
test his contention that his is really the 
way to bring the deaf into the hearing 
world. — Alice Streng, Dept. of Excep- 
tional Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin—Milwaukee. 

Baby Talk, Morris Val Jones. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1960. 95 pages, 
$4.50. 

The little boy or girl who at the age 
of 4 or 5 doesn’t talk plain is frequently 
the object of much concern to his par- 
ents, to his relatives and even to inter- 
ested neighbors. Very often, no one of 
the concerned persons knows what to do 
about it. From time to time, books have 
appeared in the literature which have 
attempted to explain the problem and to 
guide parents toward a solution. The 
latest such book is Baby Talk by Mor- 
ris Val Jones. 

A specialist in any area writing a 
book addressed to laymen faces a diffi- 
cult task. Actually, he has two alterna- 
tives: either he must attempt in lay 
language to discuss the dynamics of the 
problem in question leaving out any 
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suggestion that the layman by following 
the directions outlined can do the job 
himself or to approach the situation as a 
cook book might by telling the layman 
how to do it but not giving him more 
than the vaguest suggestion as to why. 
Dr. Jones has tended to approach the 
problem via the latter route. 

In his first chapter, he suggests ways 
in which parents may evaluate their 
child’s speech even to the point of in- 
cluding an articulation test. One won- 
ders if persons unused to listening to 
sounds in isolation would do a very 
satisfactory job of evaluating speech 
errors. 

In the second chapter, he suggests 
possible resources for speech help which 
are ones that could serve as a guide in 
most communities. But his inclusion of 
a case history form is, to this reviewer, 
open to question unless one can be as- 
sured that having filled it out, the par- 
ents will have an opportunity to discuss 
it with a trained person. It poses some 
profound questions which could if left 
unanswered breed some rather serious 
anxieties. This chapter would seem to 
this reviewer to suggest too much and 
to discuss too little. 

The chapter on suggestions for speech 
stimulation in the home contains some 
excellent ideas, though a bit more em- 
phasis might have been placed on the 
role of the parent as an_ uncritical 
listener. 

The author of Baby Talk concludes 
his book by outlining a “do it yourself” 
approach to therapy. As an approach it 
is sound enough, but one wonders how 
many parents with children who do not 
“talk plain” have sufficient knowledge 
of basic teaching techniques to make 
much real use of it. 

As one reads this book, one has a 
feeling that the author himself is an 
excellent clinician and one with whom 
one would hope many children might 
work on their speech problem. But to 
this reviewer, he has assumed much too 
much knowledge and understanding on 
the part of laymen to make his book 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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Baby Talk very useful to parents. Per- 
haps, young clinicians, new in the field, 
will find in this book an approach to 
evaluation and therapy of use to them. 
—Jacqueline Keaster, Chief Audiologist, 
Hearing and Speech Clinic, Children’s 
Hospital Society of Los Angeles. 


(Continued from page 134) 


groups of the existence of such 
children in the area so that a stim- 
ulation program, both formal and 
informal, might be instituted and 
a check made on the oral milieu 
of the family. 

By such procedures a problem which 
exists clinically may be circumvented by 
preventive measures. It is felt by this 
writer that this problem has been over- 
looked. As a specific entity it should 
be treated with a specific antidote which 
exists in the participating body of the 
hearing neighborhood and friends, and 


Trips and Treats 

Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy 
A teaching aid planned to motivate the 
development of language in everyday 
situations. . . . Contains 18 stories with 
accompanying questions for the teach- 


er’s use... . Classroom tested in Clarke 
School for the Deaf. 


$1.70 postpaid 


Language Book I 
Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers 
For use at middle school level. Lessons 


planned to increase pupils’ understand- 
ing of basic language principles. 


$1.70 postpaid 


Both now available from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


organizations concerned with such 
problems. 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
available 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


and 
TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 
and 
Perkins School for the Blind 
Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Soscial 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 
Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse, Director 


PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass, 
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SPEECH ASSOCIATION—Apr. 2-7; 


SOUTHERN 
Miami. 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—Apr. 4-8; 
Detroit. 

SOUTHERN STATES SPEECH 
5-6; Miami, Fla. 

EASTERN STATES SPEECH 
13-15; New York. 


ASSOCIATION—Apr. 


ASSOCIATION—Apr. 


CENTRAL STATES SPEECH ASSOCIATION—Apr. 14- 


15; Chicago. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—May 11-13; 
Philadelphia. 


CALENDAR | OF EVENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—REGIONAL 
MEETING—OCTOBER 27-28, 1961, FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA.; 
1962 SUMMER MEETING—JUNE 24-29, 1962, DETROIT 


AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAL & 
OTOLARYNGOLOGICAL sociETY—May 23-25; 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 

CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF—June 25-30; Salem, Ore. 

CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—June 25-30: Salem, 
Ore. 

SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF OTO- 
RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY—July 23-29: Paris. 
AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 

Nov. 5-8: Chicage. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Novy. 9-11: 

Cincinnati-Dayton. 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
Oral Day School For Deaf Children 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


We only look at the pictures now, but later on we will 


For further information write Rachel D. Davies, Ed. D., Director 


‘read the 


A modern school, modern equipment, and 
modern methods 

Pre-school through eighth grade 
Teacher-training program affiliated with 
nearby Trinity University 


stories for ourselves 


March, 1961 
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MARY C., NEW, retired teacher and educator 
of the deaf and former assistant principal of 
Lexington School for the Deaf, died in New 
York City, Jan. 24. Miss New, who was known 
as an authority on teaching speech to the 
deaf, had contributed articles to the Volta 
Review since 1921, and was assistant editor 
from 1921 to February, 1923, when she re- 
signed to resume teaching. After taking her 
training to teach the deaf at North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, she taught at the Florida, 
Alabama, Rhode Island and Rochester (N. Y.) 
schools. She was later employed as a private 
tutor for a young deaf boy in New York City, 
and remained in this position for 11 years, 
until he graduated from high school. In 1938 
Miss New joined the staff of the Lexington 
school as supervising teacher, and served in 
this capacity until 1944, when she was ap- 
pointed assistant principal. She held this latter 
position for ten years, until her retirement in 
1954. Miss New had been active in the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
for many years, and had been a member of 
the Auxiliary Board. In addition to her regu- 
‘ar teaching duties, she conducted summer 
courses for teachers of the deaf in Kansas, 
Wisconsin, Vancouver, B. C., at the Johns 
Hopkins University, the John Tracy Clinic 
and Columbia University. She was educational 
consultant to the John Tracy Clinic, and was 
on the faculties of Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University and Hunter College. 


DR. JEROME D. SCHEIN has been ap- 
pointed director of the office of psycho-educa- 
tional research at Gallaudet College, to re- 
place Dr. Stephen P. Quigley, who resigned 
to become executive secretary of the sensory 
disabilities research study section of the U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Dr. Schein 
was appointed professor of psychology and 
clinical psychologist on the staff of the col- 
lege’s counseling center for the deaf in Sep- 
tember, 1960. He formerly taught at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Florida State Uni- 
versity. 


A SERIES OF FILMS on physical diagnosis 
for physicians, interns and nurses is being 
produced by Wayne State University College 
of Medicine. Of the seven completed reels, 
those on “Ear and Hearing” with George 
Shambaugh and “Diagnosis of Speech Impair- 
ments” with Frederic Darley and Charles Van 
Riper are in the field of speech and hearing. 
Information about rental or purchase of the 
films is available from Dr. F. J. Margolis, 
2901 S. West Nedge, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF has 
sent to the Association back issues of the 
Volta Review covering about 45 years, begin- 
ning with copies dating back to 1914, 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf are 
those who give additional support to the As- 
sociation by paying annual membership dues 
of $10.00 instead of $5.00. During the past 
month the following sustaining memberships 
were received, and are hereby gratefully ac- 
knowledged: Mrs. Marie Hays Heiner (Shaker 
Heights, Ohio); Dr. and Mrs. L. H. Solomon 
(Rolling Hills, Calif.); Alvin W. Crooke 
(Anaheim, Calif.); Donald E. West (Deca- 
tur, Ill.) ; Mrs. C. H. Becker (Normal, II.) ; 
Sidney Paul (Bangor, Me.); Mr. and Mrs. 
E. M. Coates (Lancaster, Calif.) ; Mrs. John 
S. Balfour (Bedford, Mass.); Hearing and 
Speech Foundation (Salt Lake City, Utah) ; 
Mrs. Calvin W. Johanson (Gold Hill, Ore.) ; 
Mrs. Jack Lamb (Verona, N. J.); Helen H. 
Cornwall (Homeoye Falls, N. Y.) and Mary 
Brookfield (Bound Brook, N. J.). 


MRS. LILIAN GROSVENOR JONES ap- 
peared on a half-hour interview radio pro- 
gram broadcast over WWDC in Washington 
on Feb. 6. Mrs. Jones spoke about the life- 


long interest her illustrious grandfather had 
in the oral education of the deaf, and de- 
scribed the work of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf and the activities 
of the Parents’ Section. 


A WORKSHOP ON LEADERSHIP and 
community participation among the deaf will 
be sponsored by Gallaudet College, Apr. 24-26. 
The 50 persons who have been invited to par- 
ticipate include representatives of national or- 
ganizations of the deaf, leaders of local and 
state organizations, and six leaders with nor- 
mal hearing who are in charge of national 
and local community and social service or- 
ganizations. The workshop is supported by a 
grant from the U. S. Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 


TWO DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 
speech pathology and audiology research at 
the University of Illinois have been granted 
by the U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Recipients will study at the 
speech and hearing clinic and also at clinics 
and hospitals of the University’s professional 
campus in Chicago. Grants will be for three 
years and will pay a stipend of $2,000 the first 
year, $2,200 the second year and $2,400 the 
final year, plus allowances for dependents. 
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DEADLINE FOR THE 1961 applications 
for the Kenfield Memorial Scholarship is 
March 15. This scholarship is awarded an- 
nually to a teacher or prospective teacher of 
lipreading, by the American Hearing Society. 
Application blanks may be obtained from the 
society's headquarters at 919 18th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The winner of the schol- 
arship is entitled to take a course in the meth- 
ods and practice of lipreading at any school 
or university in the United States offering a 
course acceptable to the society’s teachers 
committee. Graduaticn from college with a 
major in education, psychology, and /or speech 
is a requirement. 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 
in St. Louis is preparing to start on a half- 
million dollar building program designed to 
replace facilities which will be torn down for 
the construction of the Red Feather Highway. 
The structures will be razed this summer, and 
will be replaced with a four-story residence 
hall with accommodations for 80. Plans for 
the new building are under consideration, and 
the fund-raising drive is now under way. 


help. 


Completely oral non-profit residential school for children with hearing and/or language 
problems. Training boys and girls from preschool with emphasis on enrollment in hearing high 
school and attendance at the college of their choice. 


Three-way program: (1) full time special training (2) partial integration with hearing children 
in a small private school (3) clinic program for children who require a minimum of supportive 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


WEAK 
TELEPHONE 
VOICES 
MADE 
CRISP 

AND 

CLEAR 


Volume Control Telephone 7 


Increase the volume of any caller’s voice 
easily by turning a tiny dial. Looks like any 
other phone, but makes phoning so much 
more enjoyable. Order a low-cost 
Volume Control Telephone for £ 

your home or office today. Call 

your local Bell Business Office. 


FORT LAUDERDALE 
ORAL 
SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


$1.00 per line for one 
Mini- 


Rates for general ads: 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. 
mum three lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions, Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITION OPEN 


Plans for refi and of services, 
beginning with the 1961-62 School ens, will neces- 
sitate additions to the staff of The Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. Applications from qualified, 
experienced persons in the areas of administration 
and supervision are invited. Interested persons 
should write, giving complete educational back- 
ground and experience, to John G. Nace, Head- 
master, The Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
7500 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


TEACHER FOR PRIMARY ORAL DEAF CLASS. 
New b new supporting 
services, children carefully evaluated prior to place- 
ment. Class size to range from 6 to 8. Primary 
class is to be self contained while advanced classes 
are to be integrated into regular classes on a half 
day basis. Salary range for B.S. $5050.00 to 
$7500.00, for M.S. $5250.00 to $8000.00. For 
further informtion contact: Vernon F. Frazee, 
Supervisor, Special Education School City of Gary, 
620 East 10th Place, Gary Indiana. 


WANTED: Trained teacher for class of 5 to 8 pre- 
school deaf children 3 to 5 years of age. Beginning 
salary range $4600 to $6100. Arlington Heights 
Public Schools, Arlington Heights, Illinois. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50, plus postage 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00, plus postage 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
339 Buck Ave. 
Vacaville, California 


WANTED: Principal for growing oral preschool 
and lower school, developing twelve year program. 
Challenging opportunity, eastern location. Salary 
dependent on experience and ability, correspondence 
strictly confidential. Write giving full details, Box 
F-1, Volta Bureau. 


Oral teacher for a modern midwest residential school. 
Salary $4900.00 to $7500.00 depending upon quali- 
fication and experience. Box F-3, The Volta Review. 


WANTED: 2 primary teachers for small private oral 
school for September 1961. Apply Mary K Van 
Wyk, Fort Lauderdale Oral School, 930 S.E. 9th 
Street, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


WANTED: Trained Primary and _ Intermediate 
teacher. Open in September, 1961. $4350-6450 for 
B.A.; $4650-6650 for M.A. Additional salary allow- 
ance for 16-24 hours special training at accredited 
training center. Nebraska School for the Deaf. 
3223 North 45th Street, Omaha 4, Nebraska. 


WANTED September 1961: Oral teachers of the 
deaf for an integrated elementary public school 
program in the Lawndale Elementary School Dis- 
trict. Beginning salary will be somewhere between 
$4812 and $6554, depending on training and ex- 
perience. Ideal location adjoining and just southwest 
of Los Angeles City. Apply to K. A. Hunsaker, 
Director, Southwest School Districts Cooperative 
Special Education Program, 11710 South Cherry 
Avenue, Inglewood, California. 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
by G. Sibley Haycock 
$4.70 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


1537 35th St., 


WANTED: Principal, Crotched Mountain School for 
the Deaf. Oral school, located in beautiful Mt. 
Monadnock Region at Greenfield, New Hampshire, 
70 miles from Boston. Excellent salary. Suitable 
housing in area. Write to Director: Helen G. 
Crathern, Greenfield, N. H. 


WANTED: Teacher, Southern Ontario Community 
has opening for Teacher trained in lip reading and 
speech for Deaf and Hard of Hearing children, 
pre-school age. This position has excellent possibili- 
ties for suitable applicant. Reply: Mrs. J. Herd, 
1838 Main Street West, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Teaching Position Open September: Teacher of the 
deaf. Private oral school, 18th year of operation. 
Small classes, modern equipment, nursery through 
elementary school. Present staff 9 teachers. If inter- 
ested, send transcripts and credentials. Dr. Richard 
— Director, Dallas 35, Texas . 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
Speech & Hearing Center 
University Hospital 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
Boston Guild for the Hard of 
Hearing, 283 Commonwealth 

ve, 


Chicago 2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 8, (Michigan) 
Detroit Hearing Center, 
Fourth Floor 
1401 Ash Street 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 202, 10 Allyn St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City (Missouri) 
General Hespital 
24th & Cherry Sts. 


Lansing 8 (Miohigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tation Center 
The University of Wisc. 
Building T-17, Linden Dr. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 4 (Minnesota) 
2100 Stevens Ave. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg 


San Francisco 9 (Calif.) 
1428 Bush Street, Phone: 
PRospect 5-5700 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


MIss Frances H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1$74 


Dlinois 
Chicago 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 

Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 

Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Iowa 
Monroe 


Mrs. Joyce S, TILDEN 
Box 202 
Phone CL 9-2428 


March, 1961 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


MISs HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 

Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 


Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
New York 
Mrs. R, MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 
Mineola, New York 
Mrs. NORMA HARRISON 
165 Emory Road 
Floral Park, Long Island 
MIss MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 
55 Tulip Ave. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. Irene F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Texas 
Dallas 24 


Miss Loviss HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Drive, Apt. B 
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Schotone 


HEARING Alps 


“3S ete 


A step in the direction of 


better hearing === Tf your present hearing 


aid is not a Sonotone—or if you are a Sonotone user who has not yet 
discovered the difference one of today’s new and finer models may 
make—step into your nearest Sonotone office soon. 


For 30 years, the name Sonotone has been synonymous with better 
hearing. Through ceaseless research, modern advances and highest 
technical skill, Sonotone has constantly sought for and found ways to 
make hearing aids more efficient, and their wearing a pleasure instead 
of a penalty. 


T'oday’s Sonotone hearing aids are the finest ever produced. Ask your 
Sonotone Hearing Aid Consultant about them, or write Sonotone for 


new illustrated brochure, free. 
Sonotone. 


In either case, no obligation. P, 
ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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